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lnsidests and Reflections —No. 340, 


The account which John Richardson gives of 
his disputes with George Keith, when in New 
England, furnishes an instructive illustration of 
his dependence on that Divine Power which is 
the strength of the Lord’s people, aud which 
alone enables them to labor effectively in his 
cause. 

George Keith was a native of Scotland, a man 
of much intellectual ability and well educated. 
He joined Friends in that country, and suffered 
several imprisonments for his faith. He after- 
wards removed to Pennsylvania, and was for a 
time employed as a teacher there. He gradually 
became unsettled in his views, and let in a 
quarrelsome contentious spirit, which caused 
much trouble to his fellow professors, and ended 
in his disownment. In 1694 he determined to 
appeal to the Yearly Meeting of London, and 
with this intention, went over to England. After 
spending much time over his case, the Yearly 
Meeting issued a minute, which says, “ It is the 
sense and judgment of this meeting that the said 
George Keith is gone from the blessed unity of 
the peaceable spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and hath thereby separated himself from the 
holy fellowship of the Church of Christ, ete.” 
He joined the Episcopalians, was ordained a 
minister among them about the year 1700, and 
came back to America as a missionary of the 
“Society for the > Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts.” It was while in this country 
that he encountered John Richardson, as re- 
lated in his Journal. 

John was then at Lynn, Massachusetts, and 
was writing letters in his room, when he was 
called down stairs to meet George Keith, who, 
with many persons in company, was railing at 
the Society of Friends. He says, “ My fervent 
prayers were to the Lord that, if He gave me 
anything to speak to George, it might go forth 
in that power and wisdom which was able to 
wound that wicked spirit in which he boasted 
over Friends, crying, ‘Is here a man that is a 
scholar? Is here a man that understands the 
languages among you? If so, I will dispute 
with him?’ I told him it was probable the 
English tongue was most generally understood 
and used among that people, and, therefore, I 
thought it was best to keep to it. He went on, 
and said he was come, in the queen’s name, to 
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gather the Quakers from Quakerism to the 
mother church, the good old Church of England, 
and that he intended to exhibit in our meeting 
on the morrow these charges against us, which, 
he said, he could prove we were guilty of out 
of our Friends’ book, viz: Errors, heresies, 
damnable doctrines and blasphemies. 

“T was roused up in my spirit, in a holy zeal 
against his wicked insults, and said to him that 
it was the fruit of malice and envy. As I stood 
leaning upon the rails [of the fence], I felt the 
Lord’s power arise, and by it my strength was 
renewed in the inner man, and faith, wisdom and 
courage with it, so that the fear of man, with all 
his parts and learning, was taken from me, and, 
in this state, George Keith appeared to me but 
as a little child. 

“George Keith said the Quakers pretended 
to be against all persecution, but they were not 
clear, for the Quakers in Pennsylvania and the 
Jerseys had persecuted him, and would have 
hanged him, but that there was some alteration 
in the government. 

“T said, ‘George, that is not true.” Then I 
demanded of him, what way our Friends pro- 
ceeded against him, and what measures they 
took, as he would insinuate, to bring him to the 
gallows. But I perceived fear began to surprise 
the hypocrite, and he was willing to let the 
matter drop. I then asked, how he could have 
the face to urge such a notorious untruth in the 
view of that people who were much strangers 
to, and ignorant of, the troubles and difficulties, 
chiefly created by him, among Friends in these 
parts. 

“The members of that meeting, being gene- 
rally newly convinced of the Truth, I urged him 
to come to the particulars of Friends proceed- 
ing against him, but he would not in the least 
meddle with it. Then I showed him and the 
people, the falsity of his charge and the wick- 
edness of his spirit, and the peaceableness of 
Friends’ behavior towards him, as I had it from 
those who were eye and ear witnesses of it. That 
when he stood before governors and assembly- 
men, in their courts of judicature, when they 
were met about the affairs of the three prov- 
inces, he had torn open his buttons and told 
them his back tickled for a whipping, when he 
could not provoke Friends to give. him some 
condign punishment, but they, like men of 
peace and religion, overlooked it all. He wrote 
a letter dated from Budlington Prison, in West 
Jersey. It must have been dated on the out- 
side of the prison, the doors being locked so he 
could not get into it. Yet this went current far 
off that George Keith was in prison, consequently 
by Friends’ procurement, they being chiefly at 
the helm of government in these provinces.” 

At the meeting the next day, George Keith, 


with two priests and a great many people of 


several professions, gathered together. J. Rich- 
ardson says, “ We appeared like poor shrubs, 
and, under a sense of our present state, I had 
like to have been dismayed, and my faith even 
to have failed me. But I cried mightily to the 
God and Fountain of all our tender mercies, 
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that He would look down upon us, and help us 
in this time of great exercise, which was not hid 
from Him. I continued my fervent prayers and 
intercessions to the Lord of Hosts that He would 
arise for his great name’s sake, and work for us 
that day, that the enemies of Truth might not 
triumph or vaunt over us, and that none of 
these tender plants, whom He had brought to 
the saving knowledge of the Truth, might be 
hurt. 

“T had no sooner thus heartily sought the 
Lord but I felt renewed strength come upon 
me, and the fear of man was taken away, and 
I saw evidently that Truth would have the vic- 
tory that day, and my faith and confidence were 
greatly strengthened in the Lord. These breath- 
ings forth of my spirit to the Lord were in se- 
cret, without words to be heard of men. 

I advised Frieads to be swift to hear and slow 
to speak, that what was spoken might be in the 
Lord’s power, and let every one who knows the 
Lord ery mightily to Him, that his living power 
and presence may be amongst us, and I believe 
the Lord will not suffer any to be hurt. So the 
meeting gathered, and immediately after George 
stood up to tell us that he was come in the queen’s 
name to gather Quakers from Quakerism to the 
good old mother church, the Church of England 
as he called it, and that he could prove, out of 
our own books, that we held errors, heresies, 
damnable doctrines and blasphemies. Under a 
deep concern, I stood up and siguified to the 
people what manner of man George Keith was. 
Notwithstanding he had walked many years 
amongst us, yet, towards the latter end of his 
so walking, he grew very troublesome by reason 
of a contentious spirit which did possess him ; 
and, after much labor, patience and extending 
of love towards him, he was publicly disowned 
and testified against as a person with whom we 
had no unity or fellowship. 

“Afier a time, George being quiet, it pleased 
the Lord to open my mouth, I think in as much 
strength, clearness and demonstration as ever, 
beginning with the following words, ‘In that 
way you call heresy do we worship the God of 
our fathers, believing all things that are written 
concerning Jesus C hrist, both as to his Godhead 
and manhead, giving a summary account of his 
birth, working of miracles, some of his doctrine, 
sufferings and death, ascension and glorifica- 
tion, the coming of the Spirit of Truth, or Com- 
forter, to lead all those who receive, believe and 
obey it, into all Truth. The people appeared 
very attentive, for the Lord’s neavenly baptiz- 
ing power was amongst us that day. 

“After a time, George Keith stood up, and 
owned he had been refreshed amongst us that 
day, and had heard a great many sound truths, 
with some errors, but that it was not the com- 
mon doctrine which the Quakers preached. His 
drift was to infuse an opinion that the Quakers 
did not commonly preach up faith in the man- 
hood of Christ, as I had done that day. 

“T appealed to the auditory, whether any 
thought there was a necessity frequently to press 
& matter so universally received among Chris 
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tians as faith in the manhood of Christ was. Yet 
we, as a people, had so often and clearly dem- 
onstrated our faith in the manhood of Christ, 
both in our testimonies and w ritings, as might 
satisfy any unbiased person But, inas smuch as the 
grace, light and Holy Spirit is highly concerned 
in the work of man’s salvation, as well as what 
Christ did for us without us, and this being yet 
much a mystery to many called Chris tians, it 
pleases God to open in the course of our minis- 
try, into the meaning and mystery thereof, and 
to press the latter more than the former. To 
which George made no reply, but began to ex- 
hibit his charges against us. He had in a paper 
a great many quotations out of Friends’ books, 
and a young man with him had many books in 
a bag, out of which, he said, he would prove the 
charges he was about to exhibit against us. 
“He was now crowded up into the gallery, 
between me and the rail, with a paper in his 
hand, and I standing over him, and, being 
taller, could see his quotations, and his para- 
phrases upon them, on which I told him loudly 
that all the meeting might hear, that he offered 
violence to that sense and understanding which 
God had given him, and he knew in his con- 
science we were not that people, neither were 
our Friends’ writings either damuable or blas- 
phemous, as he, through envy, endeavored to 
make the world believe, and that he would not 
have peace in so doing. I spoke in the Lord’s 
dreadful power, and George trembled so much 
as I seldom ever seen any man do. I pitied 
him in my heart, yet, as Moses said once con- 
cerning Israel, I felt the wrath of the Lord go 
forth against him. It appearing a suitable 
time to break up the meeting, Friends parted 
in great love, tenderness and brokenness of 
heart. J. W. 
sniteamiilijaliien 
TRAINING CHILDREN.—A quiet government 
is no doubt the best, and generally the_most 
efficient. The parent who rules in a quiet way, 
has the best control of his own spirit, which is 
indispensable to right authority in a family. 
What he says is more likely to be to the pur- 
pose; and if his words be savory also, they will 
seldom fail to forward the end designed. Where 
much is said, counsel is often obscured by the 
multitude of words. Threatening, also, should 
be avoided. Threats are sometimes the resort 
of those who love their ease, and hope thereby 
to escape the trouble of a better discipline, but 
generally they are made under the influence of 
a brittle temper—of harsh feelings. Harsh feel- 
ings will dictate harsh judgment, and harsh 
judgment carried out, will harden the heart of 
the child. Threats made and not executed, do 
but weaken the authority of the parent, and 
confirm habits of disobedience in the child. They 
encourage persumption also; for knowing the 
parent’s will, and presuming upon their for- 
bearance, children learn to become heedless of 
their displeasure—a most dangerous habit for a 
child to contract in early lite. The writer is 
very far from any disposition to claim him- 
self the credit of having always acted up to the 
advice he is giving. He has made many mis- 
takes which he would be glad of the opportunity 
of correcting, but from a good deal of experience 
and observation, he is fully persuaded that in 
the hands of an affectionate parent, a consider- 
able degree of strictness in early training is no 
cruelty, but the reverse. If it breaks the spirit, 
it is only the spirit of the oppressor, which ought 
to be broken—that spirit which is seeking to 
wrest the government of the child from its right- 
ful lord and establish over it the worst of tyran- 


party, I started alone for the Bedawin, who were 
distant a quarter 
slowly, 
and in order that I might appear 
as possible, I examined all the ruins in my path, 
though I had seen them fifty times before. “When 
I came within a few perches of the triumphal 
arch, one of the Bedawin sprang to his feet, 
seized a club and a spear, and rushed at me like 
an infariated bull. 
in a mad-house, so utterly beside himself as that 
man appeared to be. 
and his passion seemed to be choking him, and 
as he hurled imprecations at me, the foam flew 
from his mouth. 


and pushing the point of his spear aside, I 
walked past him as if I was accustomed to that 
sort of thing and thought nothing of it. 
straight, and at my leisure, to the rest of the 


beast. 


nies—that spirit which seeks to mar the beauty | 
and innocence that the good spirit often imprints | 
upon the child in tender years. 
spirit it is we should contend and not against 
the child, but rather for the child,—for his life 
and for his happiness—break the spirit of the 
oppressor and deliver the innocent and oppress- 
ed. 
over his own spirit, nor to keep it in subjection, 
the enemy will insinuate himself and contend 
against the child with his own weapons, thus 
wounding the spirits of both. 


Against this 





If the parent is not accustomed to ws atch 





A Visit to a Party of Bedawin Arabs. 


As I had often wished to visit a foraging 


walked very 
all the way, 
as composed 


of amile. I 
with the Bedawin in view 


Never did I see a man, even 


He wus livid with rage, 


I met his exhibition of wrath with a langh, 


I went 


Arabs, and he followed me, roaring like a wild 
The others received me with scowling 
looks, and none of them returned my saluta- 
tion. I sat down upon a stone, fully believing 
myself in a trap, and tried to look composed, 
though I did not feel so. 

“Who do you think I am?” 
wrathful Bedawi. 

“T think,” said I, “ you would be a magnifi- 
cent-looking fellow if you did not spoil a hand- 
some face by bad temper. 

“ Know then,” said he, “ That I am the great 
Kuifeiley, at whose name pashas tremble.” 

I said no one denied that he was the great 
Kufeiley, but that I had seen as pleasant- looking 
a man somewhere previously—and then, seeing 
the necessity for a diversion, I added, pointing 
toa horrible-looking cut-throat, who stood glow- 
ering at me: 

“ Look at the sweet and pleasant countenance 
of your friend there, on the approach ofa guest.” 

The wit was of the feeblest quality, but it did 
its work, and a broad grin overspread every 
countenance, even that of the infuriated Ku- 
feiley. A joke that leaves you to assume that 
you are superior to some one else is always ap- 
preciated. 

In less than five minutes from the birth of 
the first smile, we were deep in the politics of 
the desert and the city. Kufeiley had a griev- 
ance against the Turks—as who has not that 
has had any dealings with them? They had 
ceased to pay a stipulated tribute for the right 
of peaceful passage, and he would reduce them 
to terms, as he had often done before. He had 
come expressly to plunder us, by way of pun- 
ishing the Turks, and, as Allah was great, he 
would scatter us like dust on our return journey. 

I had now an opportunity to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the robbers. I found 


thundered the 


that Kufeiley was the leader of that branch of 


the Amour Arabs who frequent the desert be- 
tween Palmyra and Hums. He did not exag- 

















gerate the terror his name inspired, as he was 
one of the most active and bloody of all the 
Bedawin. He was a short, thick man, with a 
short, black, shaggy head and bull neck, and 
with innumerable wrinkles concentrated around 
his crafty eyes and hard, relentless mouth. His 
flesh looked black and hard as dried Brazilian 
beef. 

While I lingered with the Bedawin, the 
Turkish governor of Palmyra joined us, accom- 
panied by ascribe. He and Kuteiley fell on each 
other's necks, and it scon became apparent why 
we and the Palmyrans had to defend ourselves 
in presence of a Turkish garrison. The governor 
got a fuir share of all ‘plunder taken by Ku- 
feiley, and he, in return, abstained from inter- 
fering with that chief’s enterprises.— Wright's 
Palmyra and Zenobia. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
In one of the old volumes of Tur Frrenp 
we met with some remarks on those who are 
unsettled as to their religious faith, which seem 
to us so applicable to some in the present day, 
that we reproduce them. 


“ There can be no doubt but the remarkable 
effects which attended the ministry of some of 
the early members of our Society are to be 
ascribed in part to the prepared state of the 
people who heard it, their hearts being, like the 
good ground, fitted to receive the Seed of the 
kingdom. They had endeavored to live up to 
the degree of light they had received, and yet, 
sensible there was a more perfect way, were long- 
ing to find it, and when they heard, they gladly 
embraced it. Some members now find fault with 
the Society and its principles and practices, and 
seem in a restless, dissatisfied state, thinking 
they can get more good elsewhere; but if we 
observe these closely, it is generally apparent 
that they do not live up to the principles of 
Friends; do not practice what they already 
know, and therefore, though they may change 
places or societies, it will require something more 
to effect the requisite change in them. Té be 
faithful to the knowledge we have received, and 
fulfil the requirements of our religious profession, 
is not only the best way to be happy and con- 
tented in it, but also the best preparation for 
judging of its worth. The man who had never 
improved the talent entrusted to his care, esti- 
mated its value to him so lightly, that he went 
and buried it in the earth; and he only, of all 
who enjoyed the trust, censured the giver as a 
| hard master and an austere man, while those 
who diligently strove to make the most of what 
they had, joy fully received the reward of ‘ Well- 
done, good and faithful servants.’ May not this 
parable afford useful instruction to some who 
seem much inclined to cavil at the religious pro- 
fession of Friends as hard and austere, as well as 
otherwise defective? If they would look critical- 
ly and closely into themselves, it may be they 
would find that a part at least of the diffic ulty 
lay in their own unfaithfulness, and in the desire 
for.aweligion less searching and spiritual, and 
which does not demand so much cross-bearing 
and self-renunciation. 

“The religion of the early Friends seems to 
have been a source of joy and peace to them, to 
have animated and borne them up through long, 
arduous and painful labours, to have furnished 
them with consolation and support in dreary 
and protracted imprisonments, and enabled them 
to triumph over death, hell and the grave. It 
has done much for thousands since, and con- 
ducted them safely to a glorious immortality. 
It is the same blessed religion still, pure, vital 
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spiritu: al Christianity; and we believe none who 

ive it an honest and faithful trial, in the sim- 
plicity of little children, will ever want to change 
from it to another; or ever find it to fail them 
in its holy and heavenly results. 


Miles Halhead. 


(Concluded from page 238.) 





While a prisoner in the city of Exeter, he 
wrote an epistle to his fellow believers, exhort- 
ing them to walk as dear children, faithful to 
Him who had called them and loved them with 
an everlasting love. This imprisonmeat was a 
consequence of his refusal to swear. 

“ Miles Halhead, being at Plymouth in 1673, 
felt himself stirred up to go to see John Lam- 
bert, who having formerly been a general, was 
te as hath been said in due plac e, confit red 

) perpetual imprisonment, in a little island 
nl far from Plymouth. To this island Hal- 
head passed over, and though he found there a 
strong guard of soldiers, yet he got leave to see 
Lambert; and being come to him, he said, 
‘Friend, is thy name John Lambert? To which 
Lambert answered, ‘ Yea, which made Miles 
say,‘ Then I pray thee, friend, hear what the 
servant of the Lord hath to say to thee;’ and 
he continued thus : ‘ Friend, the Lord God made 
use of thee and others for the deliverance of his 
people, and when you cried to Him, He de- 
livered you in your distresses, as at Dunbar, 
and other places, and gave an opportunity into 
your hands to do good ; and you promised what 
great things you woul 1 ‘do for the Lord’s people : 
but truly, John Lambert, ye soon forgot your 
promises ye made to the Lord in that “day and 
time of your great distress, and turned the 
edge of your sword against the Lord’s servants 
and handm: tids, whom He sent forth to declare 
his eternal Truth ; and made laws, and consented 
to laws, and suffered and permitted laws to be 
made against God's people.” To this Lambert 
said, ‘ Friend, I would have you know, that some 
of us never made laws, nor consented to laws 
to persecute you, or any of your friends; for 
persecution we ever were against.’ To which 
Miles returned : ‘ It may be so, but the Scripture 
of Truth is fulfilled by the best of you; for al- 
though thou and some others have not given 
your consent to make laws against the Lord’s 
people, yet ye suffered and permitted it to be 
made and done; and when power and authority 
was in your hands, ye might have spoken the 
word, and the servants and handmaids of the 
Lord might have been delivered out of the de- 
vourer’s hands; but none was found amongst 
you that would be seen to plead the cause of 
the innocent; so the Lord God of life was 
grieved with you, because ye slighted the Lord 
and his servants, and began to set up your self- 
interest, and to lay field to field, and house to 
house, and make your names great in the earth. 
Then the Lord took away your power and au- 
thority, your manhood and your boldness, and 
caused you to flee before your enemies, and 
your hearts fainted with fear, and some ended 
their days in grief and sorrow, and some lie in 
holes and caves to this day. So the Lord God 
of heaven and earth will give a just reward to 
every one according to his works. So, my dear 
friend, prize the great love of God to thee, who 
hath not given thy life into the hands of the 
devourers, but hath given thee thy life for a 
prey, and time to prepare thyself, that thou 
mayest end thy days in peace. And truly the 
Lord is good to all them that fear Him and be- 
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the earth rise up against a poor innocent people, 
yet the Lord God of life and love was with 
them and pleaded their cause, although all men 
slighted them ; and truly, the best was but as 
a brier, and the most upright among them as 
a thorn-hedge. If the Lord had not pleaded 
our innocency, we had not had a being in the 
land of our nativity, glory to his name forever, 
who hath not suffered nor permitted more of 
the wrath of man, nor laws, nor decrees of men, 
to come against his people, that believe in his 
name, than hath been for his honor, and for 
his glory, and for the eternal good of all his sons 
and daughters and servants; and the remainder 
of the Lord God of life and ilove hath restrained 
to this day ; glory, and honor, and living eternal 
praises be given and returned to the Lord God, 
and the Lamb forever !’ 

“Thus Halhead ended his speech, and Lam- 
bert, who had heard him with good satisfaction, 
desired him to sit down, which Halhead did ; 
und then Lambert called for beer, and gave 
him to drink; after which, he said to him, 
‘Friend, I do believe thou speakest to me in 
love, and so I take it.” And then he asked him 
if he was at Dunbar fight? To which Halhead 
having answered ‘ No; he further asked, ‘ How 
do you know what great danger we were in at 
that time? Upon which Halhead gave him 
to understand, that he, coming that way a little 
time after the fight, and having viewed the 
town of Dunbar, and the ground about it 
where the E nglish army lay, how the sea was 
on the one hand of them, and hills and moun- 
tains on the other, and the great Scotch army 
before and behind them, he then took into 
serious consideration the great danger the Eng- 
lish had been in, and thought how greatly the 
Englishmen were engaged to the Lord for their 
deliverance, to serve Him in truth and up- 
rightness of heart all the days of their life. 

‘Truly John, said Halhead then to Lambert, ‘I 
never saw thy face before to know thee, al- 
though I have been brought before many of our 
English ¢ »manders in the time of Oliver Crom- 
well.” Lambert then asking who they were, 
Halhead named the generals Fleetwood and 
Desborough, Major Blackmore, and Colonel 
Fenwick, before whom he had been when he 
was governor of Edinburgh. Lambert then 
suid, he knew the most of those men to have 
been very moderate, and that they ever were 
against persecution. To which Miles replied, 
‘Indeed they were very moderate, and would 
not be much seen to persecute, or be severe with 
the Lord’s people; but truly they permitted 
others to do it, and took little notice of the suf- 
ferings of the people of God ; so that none were 
found to plead our cause, but the Lord God.’ 
To this Lambert said, ‘ Although you and your 
friends suff-red persecution, and some hardships 
in that time, your cause therein is never the 
worse for that. ‘That is very true,’ returned 
Miles, ‘but let me tell thee in the plainness of 
my heart, that is no thanks to you, but glory to 
the Lord forever.’ About two hours Miles dis- 
coursed with Lambert, and his wife and two 
daughters, and after he had cleared himself, he 
took leave of them, and so parted in love.” 

We have not met with an account of his de- 
cease, but in 1674, in a letter to G. Fox, he 
says, “I am old and infirm of body, and the 
sight of my eyes grows exceeding weak.” So 
that it is probable he did not long survive. 
But we may well believe that the desire ex- 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Gospel of Christ. 


The apostle testified that woe was unto him 
if he preached not the Gospel ; that he received 
it not of men, “ neither was I taught it of men, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ ;” that he 
was ready to preach the Gospel at Rome also, 
for it was the power of God unto salvation unto 
all them that believed, to the Jew first and also 
to the Gentile. The sume Apostle in addressing 
the Gentiles, told them he marvelled that they 
were so soon turned to another Gospel, having 
begun in the spirit, are yet content to be made 
perfect by the flesh, though we or an ‘angel 
preach from heaven, any other Gospel than that 
we have preached, let him be accursed, or if any 
man preach any other Gospel than that that ye 
have received, let him be accursed. John the 
Revelator saw an angel flying through the 
midst of heaven, having the everlasting Gospel 
to preach to them that dwelt upon the face of 
the earth, of every nation, kindred, tongue and 
people, erying with a loud voice, * fear God and 
keep his commandments, for the day of his 


judgment has come, and worship Him that 


made heaven and earth, the seas and fountains 
of waters.” 

The Gospel message that Paul preached to the 
Corinthians, was Jesus Christ and Him crucified 
—to the Jews a stumbling block and to the 
Greeks foolishness, but to them that are called 
both Jews and Greeks, the power of God and 
the wisdom of God. And it is true that the un- 
saved still look upon it as foolishness. God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their trespasses and sins unto 
them, and has given unto us the word of recon- 
ciliation ; much more, being reconciled by his 
death, we shall be saved by his life. It is our 
privilege to feed upon that bread that came 
down from God out of heaven. Christ testified 
that He was that bread, and whosoever eat his 
flesh and drank his blood, should have eternal 
life. The Jews took it literally, while He was 
teaching them a deep spiritual lesson, that it 
was the | spirit that quickened, the flesh profiteth 
nothing, “ my words, they are spirit and they are 
life” We are living now under the new Gospel 
dispensation w hich was ushered in by the suf- 
ferings, death and ascension of Christ, under the 
last and lasting dispensation, the new covenant 
that was made with the house of Israel, when 
the law was to be written upon the tablet of the 
heart, and put in the inward parts, so that no 
man need teach his brother or neighbor, saying, 
“Know ye the Lord, for all shall know Him, 
from the least to the greatest.’ 

The o!d covenant was sealed by the blood of ani- 
mals, while the new was by the blood of Christ. 
The humun side of the new is repentance and 
faith, for by grace are we saved through faith, 
and not of ours-lves. Itis the gift of God, not 
of works, lest any man should boast. The faith 
that saves is not a nominal assent of the truths 
of the Gospel, but a coming into harmony or 
covenant relationship with our great Creator, 
receiving the Gospel message; then it becomes 
the power of God unto salvation to the believer. 


GEORGE Brices. 


New SHaroy, Iowa. 
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Waar FAamity GoveRNMENT Is.—It is to 
govern your family as in the sight of Him, who 
gave you your authority ; who will reward your 
strict fidelity with such blessings as He bestowed 


pressed in his letter to G. Fox was answered | on Abraham, or punish your criminal neglect 


—“that I may go to my grave in peace and 


lieve in his name; for though all the powers of | rest for evermore.” 





with such curses as he visited on Eli—An Ob- 
server. 
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SELECTED. 
Roman Roads. 

When on the march the Roman soldier was 
laden down with his armor, offensive and de- 
fensive, with his clothing, bedding and rations, 
and was so oppressed by his equipment as to be 
quite unfit (impeditus) for sudden battle. His 
armor alone was so burdensome that a raw 
recruit could not carry it day in and day out 
without exhaustion and consequent relegation 
to the baggage train. Cvesar, for instance, is 
constantly telling us of mishaps and strategic 
failures caused solely by the heavy armor of the 
legionaries. The baggage train of a Roman 
army was vast and unwieldy almost beyond our 
conception to-day. It carried not only the 
military chest and archives, tents, arms, armor 
and munitions of war of various kinds, but the 
private chests of the officers and private soldiers, 
as well as all sorts of plunder—booty it was 
called, though it often consisted of unheard-of 
luxuries. For instance, we read that Cesar 
carried with him on all his rapid marches slabs 
of marble to serve as a floor for his tent. Be- 
sides all this, the legionaries were followed by 
an army of women, wives of the soldiers and 
common camp followers; by an army of slaves, 
for each legionary had his ealo or body servant, 
and these calones us sually outnumbered the le- 
gionaries themselves; they were followed, too, 
by an army of merchants (negotiatores), and 
sutlers (lire), nor must the field artillery (tor 
menta), the sick and wounded be forgotten. 
We must remember, too, that the Roman army 
when on the march was in reality an advancing 
line of battle. This was always theoretically the 
case, and certainly in hostile territory, the main- 
tenance of the battle line was necessary for the 
protection of the vast train. The rapid march 
or concentration of troops thus burdened with 
armor, and handicapped by an unwieldy train 
that had to keep pace with the legionaries, de- 
manded not only that the roads be in excellent 
condition, but that they be wide enough to allow 
the individual soldiers to use their arms in case 
of sudden attack without being interfered with 
by their neighbors. 

The Roman military roads were built to ac- 
commodate this host advancing in battle array, 
and therefore the statement that they were far 
superior to our macadamized turnpikes even 
need not cause surprise. The width of the road 


varied according to its importance; some of 


them were one hundred and twenty feet wide, 
though in the provinces the width varied be- 
tween forty and sixty feet. The roadbeds were 
as carefully graded and built as are those of our 
railways. The Roman road builders were at 
great pains to make the road as straight and 
curveless as possible ; often this airline could be 
attained only by deep cuts through rocks and 
mountains, or by steep fills, bridges and culverts. 
The roadbed was prepared by excavating all 
the soil for the entire width of the road down 
to hardpan. The space thus excavated was 
filled in with hard materials, until the requisite 
level, however high it might be, had been 
reached. The roads did not run uphill and 
downhill, but, so far as was possible, and much 
was possible, natural obstructions were over- 
come, and a grade, once reached, was stub- 
bornly maintained, it might be, by raising the 
roadbed, often at great expense, to the level of 
the grade already attained. In mountainous 
regions great embankments were built both be- 
low the road to support the roadbed, and above 
the road to prevent landslides. They did not 
hesitate even to make tunnels. 


ALPEBA AND OMEGA, 


F, 0, EVERETT. 


Soft was the summer in the sun, 
Through woods and level fields of green 
The Merrimack his moist web spun, 
Holding within his mirrored gleam 
The form of cloud, and hill, and field, 
Imprinted on his limpid shield. 


Low hum the mills: a dreamy whirr, 
Like baritone of bumble-bee ; 

While in the meadows insects stir 
Their quaint and drowsy melody, 

As over all great seas of blue 

Poise exquisite with summer's hue. 


*Twere forty years ago. The day, 
With all its shining pictures, fills 
My sight as though but yesterday— 
The lowlands sweeping into hills; 
The mills, the fields, far drifts of sky, 

And the broad river gliding by. 


Prond as a boy, within my hand 
I held what I had coveted ; 
And none were prouder in the land 
Of princely gifts, when I, a lad, 
With rifle on my shoulder, stood 
With pulse of martial brotherhood. 


Into the woodlands, where the hush 
Was scarcely broken by the note 

Of living thing, not even thrush 
From piney minaret awoke 

The silence, where the cool airs fell 

Across my brooding sentinel. 


I waited! watched! Sh-h-h! See the spray 
Of covert movement in the light! 
As gracefully a flash of gray— 
An instant! Crack! <A dizzy flight 
And down upon the pine cones fell 
The winsome hermit of the dell. 


I wasa boy? ’Tis forty years 
Since at my feet the victim lay ; 

But in time’s log book, stained with tears, 
Are lessons of that summer day, 

When in my hand I took the form 

Of the dead squirrel, limp and warm. 


I was like most boys: Careless, free! 
Aping the older lessons sown. 
To have a rifle was to me 
A manly gift, a prize to own. 
Sut in my heart the martial pride 
Seemed silenced when the squirrel died. 


So when I saw its fruits, and held 
The mangled figure in my hand, 
I would have given much to weld 
Its form again into the land 
Of mellow sunlight, and to bring 
In place of blood life’s hallowed spring. 


To give it back where breezes swung 
And rocked its swaying hammock, sweet 
With perfumes and aglint with sun; 
To know within its coy retreat 
No rifle shot should maim or mar 
The figure with its cruel sear! 


What right by every strain of gift 

Had I to stain this peaceful scene ? 
To bring a blur upon this rift 

Of peace and sunshine? Why should gleam 
And flare and shot sweep this bright thing 
All mangled by iny rifle’s sting ? 


The balsam breath of air was rolled 
In slant of sunshine, sifting through, 
Upon the deep, rich needle mold, 
Whose golden tapesiries, with new 
And ever changing, rare designs, 
Were woven from the loom of pines. 


’Twere forty years ago, I made 
In velvet moss beneath the trees 
The hollows of a dainty grave, 
While nature breathed soft symphonies ; 
And never since has living thing 
E’re shuddered at my rifle’s sting. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


SELECTED, 
HOLD ON, HOLD IN, HOLD OUT. 


* He that shall endure unto the end.” (Matt. XXiv:13), 


‘Hold on, my heart, in | thy believing ; 
The steadfast only win the crown; 
He who, when stormy winds are heaving, 
Parts with his anc hor, shall go down. 
Hold on, my heart, mid earthly sorrow; 
For He whom Jesus holds through all, 
Trusting in God for brighter morrow, 
Shall stand, tho’ heav’n and earth shall fall. 


Hold in thy murmurs, heaven arraigning ; 
The patient see God’s loving face; 
Who bear their burden unecomplaining ; 
Tis they that win the Father's grace. 
Hold in, hold in; confide thy sadness 
To Him alone who reads the hearts; 
Give to thy foe no cause for gladness, 
Moaning o’er wounds from fiery darts. 


Hold out, there comes an end to sorrow; 
Hope from the dust shall conquering rise; 
The storm foretells a sunnier morrow ; 
The cross points on to Paradise. 
Hold on till God the victory giveth, 
The Father reigneth, cease all doubt ; 
The Saviour who was dead now liveth, 
Hold on, my heart, hold in, hold out. 
—From the German, Arr. H., 1886, 
nce 
APPEAL. 
The childish voice rose to my ear, 
Sweet-toned and eager, praying me, 
“T am so little, Granna, dear, 
Please lift me up, so I can see!” 


I looked down at the pleading face, 
Felt the small hands’ entreating touch, 
And stooping caught in swift embrace 
The baby boy I loved so much, 


And held him up, that he might gaze 
At the greatest pageant of the sky, 
The glory of the sunset’s blaze, 
The glittering moon that curved on high. 


With speechless love I clasped him close, 
And read their beauty in his eyes, 

And on his fair cheek kissed the rose, 
Sweeter than blooms of paradise. 


And in my heart his eager prayer 
Found echo, and the self-same cry 

Rose from its depths through heaven’s air, 
“Oh, gratious Father, lift me high. 


“ So little and so low am I, 
Among earth’s mists I call to Thee, 
Show me the splendors of the sky! 
O, lift me up that I may see !” 
— Youth’s Companion. 


Hints To Moruers. 
voked.” 
to burn.” 
the door of your lips. 
soon thoughts engender feelings; feelings rise 


— “Be not easily pro- 
“Tf a fire finds no vent, it will cease 

The tongue is a fire. Keep, then, 
Do but consider, how 


into tempers; tempers find expression in words; 
words lead to actions; and actions to war and 
strife. “ Behold, how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth!” All this might be avoided by an 
earnest breathing of spirit unto Him, who wait 
eth to be gracious, and who can by instant as- 
sistance control the hidden springs of feeling, 
or divert your thoughts into a higher and holier 
channel; you will find that this heavenly state 
of mind will give weight to all your instructions, 
and efficacy to all your endeavors ; and soon 
will you possess the happy consciousness, that 
you are indeed in the path of duty, and train- 
ing for God the children whom He has entrust- 
ed to your care. 


—_— 


IMPLICIT Osx DIENCE.—The only undeviating 
rule to secure the right training of children is 
instant, unreasoning, and implicit obedience; 
and if this task be commenced in infancy, both 
child and parent will be spared an infinity of 
after sorrow.— Hannah More. 
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Yor “THE FRIEND.” 


The New Birth. 


« Art thou a ruler in Israel and knowest not 
these things?” was the searching query of the 
Lord Jesus to Nicodemus, when expounding to 
him the doctrine of the new birth— not a second 
patural birth, but a spiritual birth, born not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, of the 
word of God, that liveth and abideth ferever. 
Why then was it that Nicodemus, a teacher of 
the law, knew not of the necessity of this spir- 
jtual birth, to be born of the Spirit of God? 
Was it not set forth in the Holy Scriptures, 
which he taught? Yes, it is clearly portrayed 
and exemplified in many instances in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, but then as now, the en- 
lightenment of the Holy Spirit, by whom holy 
men were moved to write the Scriptures, was 
essential to the reader also, that he might 
properly interpret and understand the Divine 
mysteries therein spoken of. 

“As the natural man understandeth not the 
things of God, so none but those who have ex- 
perienced the quickening effects of this Divine 

wer, can comprehend the mystery itself. And 
as the effects of life are seen in the infant born 
by nature, though it may seem that the infant 
itself is all unconscious of the fact, so in the 
spiritual birth to others spiritually minded and 
alive to God, the effects of this spiritual life are 
made clearly discernible. 

The new birth is essentially a change of the 
nature, from an earthly one to a heavenly one, 
from a natural to aspiritual ; from one in which 
the man’s natural wisdom rules, to one in which 
God by his spirit directs. But man’s carnal 
nature being corrupt, owing to his fall, the 
enemy of souls may and often does find place 
in the counsels of man, but when Christ enters, 
He takes command, and will not allow enemies 
on board. Like a wise captain He discharges 
the deadly crew who could not do his behests, 
and replaces them by one to his liking. So that 
in place of anger, wrath, malice, debate, strife, 
evil thoughts and words, and the like, are 
found love, mercy, peace, gentleness and kindred 
companions. Whilst the former crew worked 
in the dark, and the running gear at times got 
s0 hopelessly entangled that the man failed to 
discern right from wrong; now all is changed, 
for with eyes open and watchful, the crew be- 
hold clearly in that light which the captain 
makes to shine over all, and his watchful eye 
directs their every movement. Little wonder 
is it then, that such a radical change in man’s 
nature, is so often represented under different 
similes, such as from death to life, from dark- 
ness to light, from sin and disobedience, to 
righteousness and obedience, from the power of 
Satan to the power of God. Yet clear and em- 
phatie as are these terms, the fact itself is none 
the less so, nor real, and were it not in view of 
the darkness and blindness of the natural man, 
we well might marvel how some men will flatter 
themselves, that they have experienced this new 
birth, while at the same time they in themselves 
know full well that their natures are not changed 
—their love of self and of the world and its 
pleasures was as ever it was. How is it then 
that men ever fall-into this fatal mistake? Be- 
cause they listen to teachers who are in the same 
natural state themselves, and who not having ex- 
perienced the quickening effects of God’s spirit, 
are like Nicodemus, assuming to be teachers of 
divinity. These detract from the glory of God’s 
grace, by whom alone the change is wrought in 
man, and ascribe it instead as coming by virtue 
of some rite, some change of notion, or some 












acknowledgment of themselves or their word, 
presuming that they alone are by succession 
empowered to sit in the seats of the apostles, 
and as such hold the key to this gate of heaven. 
All such dependence on man or his works, being 
far removed from the true knowledge and work 
of God in the soul, is but idolatry in its most 
deceptive form, where men having a name to 
live, yet remain among the dead. Such has 
ever been and still is the aim of priestcraft, to 
make themselves and their acts appear as essen- 
tial media of salvation to men. But to the true 
believer who rightly knows Christ Jesus, there 
is but one mediator between his soul and God, 
even the Lord Jesus Christ. 
W. W. B. 


Fortifying the Truth. 

I was conversing with a lawyer recently, when 
he made the seemingly strange statement that a 
client's truthfulness may be doubted when he 
asserts it, and,if he seeks to clinch his statement 
by claiming church-membership, you may con- 
clude at once that he is lying! This was not 
said in a spirit of cynicism, or for the purpose 
of casting any slur upon the church ; the lawyer 
himself is a worthy church-member. He was not 
speaking of a witness in court, but of a client 
confidentially setting forth his case to his lawyer. 
Under such circumstances, one may be ex pected 
to tell the truth; but if he says, “Now I am 
telling nothing but the truth,” it is well to be 
suspicious. If he says, “ This is the truth, for I 
am a member of the Blank Church,” be sure 
that he lies! 

Possibly my friend has overstated the truth, 
and it is very possible that, in many instances, 
men may tell the truth when they aver it 
needlessly, and that they may not lie when they 
bolster their statements by calling attention to 
their honorable positions in society ; but there 
is surely a measure of truth in his statement, 
and what is the reason for it? Why, when a 
man is lying, he deems it necessary to fortify 
his statements in every possible way. Falsehood 
stands on so small a base that it will easily 
topple and fall. A lieis as stable as a pyramid 
inverted. It needs bolstering. The truth is 
like a pyramid with vertex in the air. You can 
overturn it only with difficulty. Rather, it is 
like a cube—overturn it and it stands as firmly 
as before. The truth needs no bolstering ; it is 
its own best defense and support. It needs no 
label, “ This is truth,” no hand stretched out to 
steady it, more than did the ark coming up 
from the house of Abinadab, no buttress more 
than the Bible needs buttressing. 

My friend the lawyer questions the wisdom 
of the law that requires the taking of oaths. If 
aman is a truthful witness, he can no more than 
teli the truth underoath; or, if he is an honorable 
man, he can no more than honorably discharge 
the functions of his office when he has solemnly 
sworn so to do. If he is untruthful and dis- 
honorable, will an oath save him? What need 
of juries if oath-bound witnesses should always 
tell the truth ? or of bonds if oath-bound treas- 
urers would faithfully fulfil their trusts? 

Do we not also discover the same difficulty in 
many of our superlative expressions — an at- 
tempt to fortify some weak statement by need- 
less epithets? Why do we say, “It is awfully 
cold,” or “ perfectly lovely,” or “‘ exquisitely de- 
lightful,” and heap up words like Ossa upon | 
Pelion, unless we are conscious that we are tell- | 

} 





ing what is untrue, and that our statement needs 
buttressing ? 
How much better is the simpler speech that 


is true, the words that clearly utter the thought 
in mind, the life that needs nor oath nor great 
and sounding titles to give it the genuine ring. 
“ But let your speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: 


and whosoever is more than these is of the evil 


one.” — George S. Ricker, in S. 8. Times. 


(a ee 


Attacks on Personal Liberty. 

Just now there is a great deal of talk about 
personal liberty. Much of it is without sense, 
but comparatively harmless, more of it is con- 
trary to sense, and dangerous, and most of it in 
this country is a selfish demand for the privi- 
lege of injuring others. 

Anarchists here are comparatively quiet at 
present, but their ery is, “Away with all limits 
on personal liberty! Abolish the State!” The 
ranting among them scream, “ Down with God ! 
Down with marriage! Down with law!” The 
more cautious only talk, while the foolhardy 
aud the desperate, with the same notions, will, 
like Bergman, attempt to assassinate the capi- 
talist, apply the torch, or enact such scenes as 
convulsed Chicago. The professional Socialists 
say, “Take charge of everything, treat all alike, 
and all will be well.” To this it has been well 
replied, “ Equality in slavery is not liberty.” 

In a free country, such as we believe and 
boast ours to be, there should be as few restric- 
tions as possible compatible with political equal- 
ity, equity and general prosperity. To insure 
these results, direct injuries to the body and the 
illegal seizure of property are forbidden ; also, 
the intentional destruction of property of others 
by fire or in any other unjust way. But in an 
organized society like ours, a large proportion 
of the commercial transactions takes place with- 
out the exchange of goods. Hence eoin, gov- 
ernment or bank notes for circulation, notes of 
hand, the equivalents of everything capable of 
being bought and sold, are in constant use. So- 
ciety, therefore, is compelled to make forgery 
and couuterfeiting equivalent in guilt to theft 
or highway robbery, and it fixes even a severer 
penalty because of their subtle character and 
the helplessness of society against them. 

On the same principle that it protects men 
from physical assault, it makes laws against as- 
sailing them with tongue or pen, punishing 
slander and libel severely, because they tend to 
a breach of the peace, and because, if the law 
will not suppress them, violent assaults and 
even murder are sure to follow. 

Crowded together as the people are, various 
indirect injuries can be perpetrated. If a man 
owned a farm ten miles square, he might estab- 
lish a powder-mill in the centre of it, and no 
one would complain, or he might engage in the 
business of boiling bones. Contagious diseases 
would amount to little or nothing in a desert. 
But here, if men refuse to have their children 
vaccinated, or to seclude those who are suffering 
from scarlet fever or diphtheria, the law will 
compel them. It will drag smallpox patients 
from their beds, and convey them to pest-houses 
at the risk of life. It will vaccinate the chil- 
dren of parents who do not believe in the pro- 
cess, and not allow the caprice or the judgment 
of a few to obstruct a general scheme for the 
welfare of the many. 

In like manner men are taxed according to 
the judgment of the majority for the welfare of 
the State, and the man who pays the tax is not 
allowed individually to direct what shall be done 
with his money, nor can any one control abso- 
lutely his own property. No man in the city 
of New York is rich enough to build with im- 
punity a frame house within the fire limits. Nor 





ean the great family of the Astors choose on 
what plan they will erect buildings, but 


Because of the evil effects upon society, gam- 
bling in the bald form is prohibited, and though 
the owner of property consents to such use, and 
the management avoids offense, houses of infamy 
are outlawed, lotteries are forbidden, prize fight- 
ing, bull fights, cock fighting, rat fights, and 
kindred acts are condemned, and the liberty of 
those who manage, conduct or attend them is 
abridged. The primary ground is because they 
are pernicious to youth and promotive of dis- 
order. The majority of the people, through their 
legal representatives, see and say that bad citi- 
zens will be produced if such things are allowed. 
It is on this ground that indecent books, prints, 
and exposures are outlawed. 

On the same principle saloons, under Federal, 
State and municipal governments, are harassed 
by laws and heavy taxes. 

But the State has gone further, and decreed a 
day of rest, occurring always fifty-two (when the 
first day of the year is Sunday, fifty- three) times 
a year. On that day it restricts personal liberty 
by closing the courts, and thus preventing law- 
yers and ‘their clients, whether in civil or crimi- 
nal cases, from pursuing litigation, compelling 
men who declare their innocence to lie idle once 
in seven days, from the time they are arrested 
until their case is disposed of finally. This ren- 
ders citizens who profess to be swindled, or to 
be injured, or to be deprived of their rights, 
helpless one day in seven, until the law’s ordi- 
nary delays, which are hard to bear, shall adju- 
dicate their claim. It closes bani ‘thus kee p- 
ing the money of depositors, however great their 
temporary necessities, where they cannot reach 
it, from Saturday night until Monday morning. 

It does this because the experience of ages at- 
tests the value of a weekly rest-day, because 
competition and greed, in the absence of the 
legal prohibition of general business on Sunday, 
would compel work every day in the year, be- 
cause it would be antagonistic to religion of 
all kinds (and the majority of the people are 
equally opposed to the ascendancy of any one 
creed ond to the destruction of all religion) ; 
and the law particularly forbids the saloon to 
open on that day, because in such a climate as 
this, the fifty-two idle days would promote 
drunkenness, disorder, vice and poverty, inca- 
pacitate multitudes for steady work, diminish 
the physical and moral tone of the citizens, and 
thus undermine the Siate itself. 

To the astonishment of the people of the city 
of New York, the Police Commission succeeded 
in enforcing the law closing the saloons on 
Sunday. 

It did not render the securing of liquor on 
that day an absolute impossibility, for the law 
allows the procuring of the same for medical 
purposes at drug-stores at any hour of the day |} 
or night. Nor did it circumvent human inge- 
nuity to such an extent that no liquor is or 
could be sold. But after every effort had been 
made to circumvent the law; after the liquor 
dealers themselves had fur many weeks endeav- 
ored to break the Jaw, and found it so difficult 
that they relinquished the attempt, they ap- 
peared in the courts and promised to obey the 
law. 


7s. - 


Reat Ensoyment.—There is for the most 


parts as much real enjoyment under the meanest 
cottage, as within the walls of thes 
lace.— South. 


tateliest pa- 


j st 
consult the Building Department, and secure 
its approval. pecuniary difficulty had arisen among some of 


THE FRIEND. 


Progress of Disputes. 


About the commencement of last century, a 


the members of Haverford Monthly” Meeting, 
Pennsylvania. Its history shows how, “ under 
the influence of self’ interest, even goodly people 
do sometimes err, whilst firmness degenerates 
into obstinacy, and the Christian graces languish 
and die, under ill-repressed excitement, and un- 
christian feelings springing from real or im- 
agined provocations. 

* Robert Wharton a minister of the Gospel, ser- 
viceable and beloved, had married Rachel! Ellis, 
a daughter of Thomas Ellis, who had by will be- 
queathed a certain portion of his estate, in which 
was included a definite number of acres of land, 

to his daughter Rachel. Daniel Humphreys, 
the acting executor, in dividing the property, 
had not apportioned Robert Wharton and his 
wife Rachel, the full amount of acres mentioned 
in the will, and they felt themselves aggrieved. 
Daniel’s statement was, that part of the real 
estate was necessarily apportioned to Thomas 
Ellis’s widow, a stepmother of Rachel; that a 
part had to be sold to pay the debts of Thomas 
Ellis, and that all the rest of the land not trans- 
ferred to Rachel, was encumbered. ‘The dispute 
grew more and more difficult, the more they 
wrangled about it. The complainants dwelt so 
much on the wrong they thought they had en- 
dured, that to get themselves righted, seemed to 
become the one thing they lived for. They do 
not appear to have “made any charge against 
Daniel Humphreys, except that he had not far- 
nished them their allotted or rightful portion. 
Whether the sales made by him had been made 
wisely, and for as much as the land ought to 
have brought, we know not; but Robert and 
Rachel looked to him for their portion, and 
were determined some way or other to get it. 
As with most people, ia whom the selfish instinet 
has been allowed to get into too great dominion, 
they could not see, or would not acknowledge 
any claim, which seemed to militate against 
their supposed interest. Daniel, as we have 
already stated, had sold some portions of the 
land to pay the debts. The parts sold produe- 
ing more than was needed, he paid the balance 
to Robert and Rachel, who took the money, but 
refused to sign releases to the purchasers. They 
probably thought that Daniel might be induced, 
through the urgency of the purchasers to get 
clear titles for their land, to obtain from the 
widow Ellis such an amount of the land held 
by her, as would make their portion good, 

“ Haverford Monthly Meeting found itself un- 


lable to settle the diffic rulty, and after a long 


period of labor, asked the aid of the Qu: irterly 
Meeting, as above narrated, in the case. 


Rachel his wife ought, in justice, having received 


after debts were paid, to sign sufficient releases 


to the tenants in possession to save then harm- 


The 
committee of the Quarterly Meeting, after nine 
months’ labor, reported the condition of things 

fas it found them, and the Quarterly Meeting 


a 
EEE 


less from him, and his wife, and their heirs,’ 
The meeting also directed Haverford Monthly 
Meeting to endeavor to put Robert and his wife, 


in possession of their full complement of land. 


* Robert by this time had worked himself into 
such a spirit of contention, that the unity of the 
church itself seemed but a small matter weighed 
against the mortification of retracing one of the 


steps he had taken in the matter. 





| 
promptly decided, ‘that Robert Wharton and | would soon ooze away and leave nothing but 
the overplus of the money that the I: und sold for, 


Meeting, and the quarrel still continued, until 
tow: ards t the close of the year 1707, 

“When R bert Wharton be ‘gan to insist on 
his wife’s rights, he was high in the esteem of 
his fellow members at Haverford; & minister of 
the Gospel of Christ, engaged at times to labor 
fervently in his Redeemer’ 8 service at home, 
and among Friends at the neighboring meetings, 
He undoubtedly felt the force of the exhorta- 
tions of his blessed Master, to love enemies, to 
do good to those who hate, and to pray for those 
who persecute us. Had any one told him that 
he should soon set at naught the judgment of 
the church, and value a few paltry acres above 
his right of membership in the body, he would 
have felt the spirit of Hazael’s question to the 
prophet, when told of the wicked things he 
should do, ‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this great thing?’ At first, he probably 
thought it right to claim his wife’s full share, in 
a mild yet firm manner; then he began to allow 
hard feelings to get up towards the executor, 
and towards those who were not prepared to 
take the view he did of the case, and at last his 
mind became embittered. But our heavenly 
Father has compassion even on his backsliding 
children, and he renewed his visitations of love 
to Robert; ; how often he had felt the secret re- 
proofs, we know not; but at last, as a louder 
call to awaken him to repentance, his beloved 
wife was taken from him. This perhaps was 
the effectual means of awakening him to his 
situation, At the Quarterly Meeting, held Tenth 
Month 1st, 1707, he came forward with a con- 
demnation of his course in this quarrel, and 
soon afterwards he signed releases to the pur- 
chasers. 

“The contest, which had disturbed the Month- 
ly and Quarterly Meetings for years, was now 
over; peace was restored, but the former stand- 
ing of Robert Wharton in the church was never 
regained. His usefulness in religious Society 
had ceased; the precious gift in the ministry 
once conferred on him, had been taken away; 
and when he was gathered from the troubles of 
time, his Monthly Meeting gave forth no account 
of the labors he had once cheerfully performed 
in the service of the Gospel. One little quarrel 
earnestly pursued, had stopped his career of 
usefulness, disturbed his earthly comfort, re 

tarded his growth in righteousness, and had 
made him a stumbling-block in the way of the 
sincere seekers after Truth.” 

“This case furnishes an illustration of the 
Scripture injunction —* leave off contention be- 
fore it be meddled with.” 





Natural History, Science, ete. 


The Cork Moth—If I had been told that a 
certain moth existed in my wine cellar, and 
that by means of its larvee burrowing into the 
corks, some dozens of choice old Italian wines 


half empty bottles, I should have been very in- 
credulous. 
the wine-cellar in the past thirty years, 
knew nothing of its existence. 

I made its acquis aintance, however, in the fol- 
lowing manner. The plate containing the daily 
food of my mongoose is kept on a bracket just 
inside the cellar stairs. A cork had lain on 
this bracket for some months, and had partly 
become glued there, for I could not detach or 
lift it. On close examination I found that this 

cork must have a tenant of some kind, for it was 


I had never seen such an insect in 
and 


He refused | surrounded by fine particles, evidently gnawed 
to comply with the decision of the Quarterly | by an insect. When a light was brought I soon 
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found that a grub had been at work mining | which would, of course, spoil the contents as 


holes and furrows in the cork, and had then 
spun a very strong silky texture, by which it 
had firmly attached the cork to the bracket. 
Having made its home secure, it had gone on 
to spin a soft, silken cradle, in which | found 
the culprit itself ensconced. 

This may seem but a trivial thing to record, 
but here was a life-history being worked out in 
small compass, all unknown to us in our daily 
business, and though in this particular case no 
harm resulted, yet by this apparently insignifi- 
eant insect, as I afterwards found out, thous- 
ands of pounds are lost every year, its larvee 
boring the corks and thus causing the leakage 
of valuable wine, especially old sweet wines. 

I was led to make inquiries about this cork 
moth, and a wine merchant kindly supplied 
me with the following facts: 

In twenty-five years’ experience he had never 
seen the perfect insect, but knew it well to be a 
moth called Oinophilav flava. This creature 
finds its way into dry cellars and lays its eggs 
in the corks of bottles which are unprotected 
by wax or leaden capsules. A small white 
grub with a brown head is hatched from the 
egg, and bores a tunnel through the cork, just 
30 far as to reach the saccharine in it,on which 
the creature feeds. When it has attained its 
full size it spins a silken case and turns into a 
chrysalis, from which the moth emerges in April 
and May.— Brightwen. 


Source of Malaria.—A writer in the Medical 
Bulletin says that malarial diseases are caused 
by a low form of organized life, which abounds 
in some low, moist grounds, and that it is gen- 
erally introduced into the system by use of 
drinking water obtained near the surface. When 
the drinking water is obtained from deep arte- 
sian wells, malarial diseases are not found. 





Deep Salt Beds.—In the great salt deposit at 
New Iberia, La., a drill has penetrated through 
600 feet of solid salt. 


The Phonograph and the Pump.—Some years 
ago, a New York Company erected pumping- 
works on the Elk River, California. Lately 
something went wrong, but those on the spot 
were unable to locate the defect. To take it 
blindly to pieces meant a serious loss of time; 
to fetch over an expert from New York, great 
expense. So the manager availed himself of a 
phonograph, fully described the symptoms, and 
then, connecting the instrument to the pump, 
let it speak for itself. The method proved per 
fectly successful, says the New York Tribune, 
and the pump is now running “ as good as new.” 
But there is something most weird in thus list- 
ening to the movements of a pump thousands of 
wiles away. 


Milk from Abroad—Denmark and Sweden 
having found themselves so successful in the 
butter market by the thorough application of 
commercial and scientific methods, have now 
taken up a new problem. It is solved by freez- 
ing the milk. Barrels of pine (no other wood 
appeared to answer) are filled, half with frozen 
milk and half with fresh, all having first been 
sterilized by the Pasteur method. This, which 
means heating it to about 75° C, or about 170° 
F, entirely removes any danger from poison 
germs, and yet avoids the peculiar flavor of 
boiled milk, which to many is so disagreeable. 
The object of having half liquid is to avoid 
shaking in transit. This prevents churning, ' 


fresh milk. It has been tested for keeping up 
to nearly four weeks. One Swedish creamery 
is now exporting to England about twenty-five 
tons a week in half-ton barrels. 





The Land of Paradoxes.— Australia is really the 
antipodes of the remainder of the world in all re- 
spects. Summertime comes during the time of 
European winter. The rising barometer indicates 
rain, and the falling the opposite. The swans are 
all black, and the eagles white; the male lays | 
egus and has a bill like a duck ; the native dogs 
never bark ; the serpents have tails like fishes, 
and wings like bats; the prickly pear grows to 
be a tall tree, and the poplars and oaks seldom 
grow above five feet in height; the birds are 
without song ; the sun is in the north at noon: 
the chief rivers flow inland ; the pear trees grow 
a fruit that is beautiful to look upon, but which, 
when ripe, is a3 hard as though fashioned from 
the wood of the tree itself; the leaves of the 
trees all stand edgewise, and cast no shadows ; 
the stone or pit of the cherry is on the outside, 
and must be cracked in order to get at the 
meat ; the opossums fly like bats ; the kingfisher 
never catches fish, but lives on fruits; the peas 
are poisonous; the oaks bear no acorns; the 
chestnuts are without burr, and, in many in- 
stances, the trees are hollow, with the bark on 
the inside.—Seattle Post- Intelligencer. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Travelled Box. 

A few days ago a daughter at Mt. Union 
college calling professionally on aa Alliance 
dentist, was shown by the latter a chest of 
drawers brought over from England by the im- 
migrant John Sharples, in 1682. It is well 
preserved fur its age and travels, and well filled 
with a collection of relics and curiosities. Its 
latest former owner, one Ellis Johnson, was 
somewhat of a notable himself. Buying the 
entire section on which Mt. Union stands, he 
settled on it early in the century when the next 
neighbor was twelve miles distant. After re- 
maining a few years, his wife, growing home- 
sick, started on horseback on a visit to Red- 
stone, and Ellis never heard from her until she 
had been buried a month. He married a second 
time, and died in 1889 aged one hundred years” 
and five months, and he and his second wife 
were buried in the same grave, she surviving but 
a few hours. His brother Caleb married Jona- 
than Sharpless’ sister-in-law, Elizabeth Nichols, 
and it is most likely the chest was brought over 
the mountains by Jonathan in 1795. 

Jonathan died at Redstone, First Month 
20th, 1860, aged ninety-three years. He is said 
to have made the first screw presses for the miut 
at Philadelphia, the first anchors forged west of 
the mountains, and certainly built and operated 
for many years the first paper mill on the 
tributaries of the Mississippi. 

Jonathan’s brother Benjamin settled at Cata- 
wissa, where he also built a paper mill and 
lived to the same age as his brother, dying in 
1857. A brother Joseph removed to Dunnings 
Creek about the same time, where he died before 
receiving a certificate. His wife Mary (Hib 
berd), a minister and her twelve children re- 
turned to Chester. Mary was at Yearly Meeting 
in 1798, where she appeared in lively testimony 
and fell a victim to the prevailing epidemic a 
week later. (See Frrenp, vol. xxi., p. 77). 

W. E. 
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Hospital in China.—The third annual report of 
the general hospital of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Chung-King, China, represents that the 
history of the medical work has been the most 
successful in any year. Most of the patients are 
outside the city, from distances varying from one 
mile to six hundred miles. They began the year 
with six medical students, but on account of dis- 
honesty two were discharged. It would appear 
that the reports of every successful operation at- 
tract persons to the preaching. During the year 
were treated in the hospital forty-one women and 
four hundred and one men. Of the whole number 
two hundred and thirteen were surgical. There 
were sixty-nine opium patients. One hundred 
and seventy-eight paid for their treatment, one 
hundred and thirty-seven were outright charity 
cases, and ove hundred and one paid in part. All 
classes were represented in their occupations — 
twenty-nine called themselves gentlemen, two were 
opium merchants, one hundred and eighteen were 
coolies, six were beggars, seven were cooks, two 
were artists, two chair men, fourteen students, one 
yamen runner, two were priests, two preachers, 
and two physicians, one was a bamboo worker, 


two were fortune tellers, and one was a mien 
maker. The operations were of the most difficult 


sort. The physicians made extensive tours through 
the country, and the maimed and the sick came in 
large numbers to see them. One came several 
hundred miles to be operated upon for cataract. 
A few months later he returned bringing ten other 
patients having difficulty of the eyes, the majority 
of the cases being cataract. On medical trips they 
took an assistant and a native evangelist, two 
coolie loads of medicine, and one of books. All 
the former patients, many of whom they could not 
recall, paid them a visit, bringing sweetmeats and 
other presents to show their gratitude. There they 
sold many books, disposing of more in a day than 
the native preacher, who had no u edical assistant, 
had been able to sell in his former stay of many 
months in one place. Landlords would not take 
any pay for their stay at the inn. In one place 
they put up at an inn owned by the son of a patient, 
who made everything most comfortable and opened 
the inn for dispensing and preaching, where they 
had more patients than they could possibly attend. 
—(¢ hriatian Advocate . 

— A stronger attack upon the liquor traflie could 
not be made than is contained in the following 
lines, written by a saloon-keeper to his wife, just 
before he committed suicide, after a drunken de- 
bauch : “ Dear wile, give all the blame to the busi- 
ness we went into unadvisedlv.” The writer of 
these words was once a respectable business man. 
He went into the saloon business, and now his 
body lies in a drunkard’s grave. 

— News has been received from Christiana, Nor- 
way, that under the famous Norwegian law, which 
allows women, as wel! as men of twenty-five years 
old, to vote once in five years on the question of 
licensing the dispensary, that institution has just 
been voted down in four towns. When the news 
was announced in one of these towns, the men and 
women who were then at the polls, 1,500 in number, 
sang Luther’s hymn: “ Ein’ feste Burg ist Unser 
Gott.” The universal comment on these results is, 
“ Women did it.” 

Movements of American Friends.—The British 
Friend of Second Month mentions that Jonathan 
E. Rhoads and Ephraim Smith have been visiting 
meetings in the midland countries. They are con- 
tinuing their service in the South of England, and 
were at Bournemouth on the 26th ult.” 

Archibald Crosbie was present at the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting. He has visited 
Radelitfe, Bolton, Todmorden, and Manchester, 
holding meetings, to which the public in these 
places were invited. 


Laws THAT SLEEP.—We have laws, gentle- 
men, to punish blasphemy and immorality, and 
I sincerely hope that grand-juries will not let 
them sleep.— From a charge of Judge Smith’s to 
a jury in Bridgeton. 
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INTELLECTUAL V8. SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 

A concerned friend has written to us, ex- 
pressing a fear that among some of our mem- 
bers, spiritual knowledge has not kept pace with 
intellectual work. He adds, “As I have thought 
of these things the past few days, my mind has 
been unexpectedly turned towards Westtown, 
as the great nursery of the intellect. Is it too 
much so for the spiritual good of those who are 
educated within its sheltered walls? Many par- 
ents, like myself, may feel thankful we had a 
Westtown to send our children to, but for some 


cause it seems to me, the intellectual growth of 


those in our day who get their education there, 
does far outstrip the spiritual growth. But we 
cannot make it a grace-bestowing Institution. 
That is beyond the power of man. But we may 
travail in spirit, that the Lord may, in his 
mercy, bless all, both young and old, with 
more of the precious outpouring of his Holy 
Spirit.” 

We are not in a position to form an accurate 
judgment as to the subject referred to by our 
correspondent, but we feel willing to publish 
his remarks, as a word of caution to all who are 
connected with that Institution. We regard the 
religious influence brought to bear on the chil- 
dren there as of more importance than the in- 
tellectual training, and we desire that it may 
ever be kept prominently in view by the officers 
and the committee of the school. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srares.-—-The success of the bond issue 
has been cause of much satisfaction in financial cir- 
eles. About one-third of the issue goes to the Mor- 
gan Syndicate at a little over 111. 

On the 11th inst., the National House of Represen- 
tatives, by a vote of 215 to 90, decided that it would 
not concur in the Senate’s free coinage substitute for 
the bond bill. 

Governor Evans, of South Carolina, in his message 
to the Legislature of that State, speaks of the im- 
provement in the morals of the people brought about 
by the dispensary. He says, “As a moral reform 
measure the dispensary must commend itself to any 
unprejudiced mind. The temptations to the use of 
the State offered by the saloons have been swept away, 
and with it have gone the games of billiards, pool, the 
faro banks and the corrupt influences of the bar- 
keeper in municipal and State elections. During the 
late holidays there occurred only one homicide in the 
State, and this was not from whiskey but an old feud. 
This record has never been known before. Not a case 
of the crime for which lynching is resorted to or at- 
tempt at such has occurred within the past year.” 

Dealers in bicycles are authority for the statement 
that the business aspect of the bicycle trade has ma- 
terially changed during the past year. Instead of the 
main business consisting in dealing with men’s wheels, 
quite the contrary is true. Dealers are now doing 
their utmost to attract the eye of the women, and it is 
announced that before long there will be three wheels 
sold for women where one will be sold for men. 

The coal output of the Indian Territory amounted 
to 1,440,218 tons during 1895. 

Texas’ corn crop of 1895 is estimated at 150,000,000 
bushels, which is 50 per cent. greater than the crop 
of 1894, and 30 per cent. more corn than was raised 
in the State before in any one year. 

The wheat-growing lands of Texas are in the region 
northwest of Fort Worth, and the average crop about 
8,000,000 bushels. It is said that the frequent and 
abundant rains that have fallen since the growing 
crop was seeded give excellent promise for the yield 
of 1896. 

The paper mills soon to be established at Waycross, 
Ga., will utilize the palmetto plant, which grows in 
profusion in that section. 

One of the many natural wonders of Arizona scenery 
just made accessible by the opening up of new rail 
and stage roads is a remarkable natural bridge, in the 
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Tonto basin, not far from Flagstaff. The bridge is 
550 feet Jong, and spans a canyon some 200 feet deep, 
at the bottom of which flows the river. The bridge 
is of rock, and is perfectly proportioned. The under 
side is gracefully arched, and the upper perfectly 
level. The walls of the canyon are honeycombed with 
caves, in which are a great profusion of stalactites and 
stalagmites. 

On the morning of the 17th inst., the thermometer 
in New York registered 63 degrees below zero. It 
was the coldest day recorded in the annals of the 
Weather Burean. 

On the 17th instant, a fire occurred in a building in 
Troy, N. Y., in which three hundred girls were em- 
ployed. There was a terrible rush for the stairway 
and fire-escape, and many were injured. Three girls 
were killed by jumping from the windows, and at least 
three others were burned to death in the building. 

The Ledger of this city often speaks editorially of 
the serious demoralization in politics prevalent with 
voters here in municipal affairs. It said recently, 
“ Republicans vote for Republican candidates whose 
official records they know to be blackened with cor- 
rupt practices, and Democrats vote for the candidates 
of their party whom they know by their official rec- 
ords to be incompetent, dishonest and venal. Repnb- 
licans and Democrats do this in the full and perfect 
knowledge that there is no political principle in mu- 
nicipal government; that the legislative and execu- 
tive officers have nothing whatever to do with making 
or unmaking tariffs; with determining whether our 
financial system shall be based upon gold or silver, or 
whether the Monroe doctrine shall be maintained or 
abandoned. Municipal government has nothing to do 
with political questions, it has to do solely with ques- 
tions of business. Yet, knowing this to be indisput- 
ably true, the shrewdest men of affairs go to the polls 
and deliberately vote to pnt men in the highest offices 
of municipal responsibility whom they would not 
trust out of sight at their open cash drawers.” 

Lillie Deverenx Blake suggests that international 
disputes be left to the women if the men cannot settle 
them. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 492, which 
is 25 more than the previous week and 67 less than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the whole 
number, 254 were males and 238 females: 87 died of 
pneumonia ; 49 of consumption; 47 of heart disease ; 
22 of diphtheria; 22 of bronchitis; 20 of inflammation 
of the brain; 19 of convulsions ; 18 of apoplexy ; i6 of 
cancer ; 13 of old age; 10 of inflammation of the stom- 
ach and bowels; 10 of inanition, and 10 of Bright's 
disease. 

Markets, &e—U. S. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, 1907, reg., 109 a 
110; coupon, 1094.a 111; 4’s, new, 115} a 116; 8's, 
1125 a 1134; currency 6’s, 102 a 109. 

Corron. — Middling uplands officially quoted at 
8}cts. per pound. 

Frep.—Spot bran ranged from $12.50 to $13.25 per 
ton for winter in bulk and spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2 50 a $2.75; do., extras, 
‘$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.40 a $3.55 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.60 a $3.75; Western winter, clear, 
$3.50 a $3.65; do., do., straight, $3.65 a $3.85; do., 
do., patent, $3.85 a $4.00; spring, clear, $2.90 a $3.25; 
do., straight, $3.40 a $3.55 ; do., patent, $3.65 a $3.85 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.65 
a $3.00; do., clear, $3.50 a $3.70; do., straight, $3.70 
a $3.85; do., patent, $3.90 a $4.10. Ryr FLour. — 
Choice Penn’a, $2 65 per bbl. BucKwHeEat FLour.— 
$1.15 a $1.25 per 100 pounds. Fancy lots held higher. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 74 a 74}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 33} a 34e. 
No. 2 white oats, 26} a 264c. 

Beer CatrLe. — Extra, none here; good, 4} 
medium, 43 a 48c.; common, 4 a 4}c. 

SHeer AND LAmMBs.—Extra, 4a 4}c.; good, 33 a 33c.; 

medium, 3 a 3}¢c.; common 2} a 2}c. Lambs, 4 a 5}e. 
Hoas.—6} a 6c. for good Western ; other grades, 
a 63c.; State hogs, 6c. 
ForriGn.—A despatch from Irkutsk, Siberia, says 
Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, has reached the 
North Pole, where he found land, and that he is now 
on his way back. Arctic experts discredit the truth 
of the report. 

The city of London puts upon the market in one 
year over $10,000,000 worth of umbrellas alone. 

A Dundee whaler, the Active, which caught nine 
whales, yielding four and a half tons of bone, on the 
Greenland grounds, cleared $30,000 by the trip, which 
gave 360 per cent. dividends, the largest profit made 
in the business in Dundee in thirty years. Whalebone 
is worth $10,000 a ton in England. 

W. W. Howell, an English scientist, who recently 
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visited Iceland, discovered that a recent volcanic up- 
heaval in the Vatna Jokull, the Arctic plateau of the 
island, had pushed forward the glaciers that start from 
this region some five to nine miles. 

The Sultan has recognized Prince Ferdinand as the 
lawful raler of Belgaria, and has invited the other 
Powers also to recognize him as such. 

The ordinary annual crop of silk in China is esti. 
mated at abont 21,000,000 pounds, of which over 60 
per cent. is consumed in the country where it is pro- 
duced. 

Li Hung Chang and Shas Yu Lien have been ap- 
pointed delegates to represent the Emperor of China 
at the coronation of Emperor Nicholas II. of Russia 
at Moscow. Nezotiations are still in progress looking 
to the conclusion of a commercial treaty between Ching 
and Japan. 

A revolt took place in Seoul, capital of Corea, on 
the 11th instant. The Prime Minister and seven other 
oflicials were murdered. The King has ordered that 
«ll the Corean Ministers be killed. The King and 
Crown Prince are being sheltered at the Russian Le- 
gation. 

Some idea of the immense number of rabbits in 
Australia mav be gathered from the fact that a man 
in the northern territory recently came across a “mob” 
of them about four miles wide, and as close as they 
could run together. Some parts of the country are so 
honeycombed with burrows that it is hardly safe to 
ride or drive. 

Advices from Madagascar state that 4,000 Hovas 
attacked the French soldiers stationed at Antananarivo 
and were repnised. The French followed up their 
advantage and killed 3,000 of the Hovas., 

President Kruger, of the Transvaal, is ready to go 
to England on condition that the subjects to be dis- 
cussed by himself and Chamberlain shall be specified 
beforehand. 

Brazil grows half the coffee crop of the world. 


NOTICES. 

Westrown BoarpinG ScHoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZEBEDEE HAInEs, Sup’t. 


Westtown BoarptnGc ScHoou.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Instruction occurs Second Month 
22nd, 1816, at 10 A. M. 

GEORGE M. Comrort, Clerk. 

To Former Westrown Stupents.—The Alumni 
Association of Westtown School hope soon to publish 
a fuller history of the School than has yet been writ- 
ten. In aid of this, the Committee of the Association 
ask for the use of papers or letters which throw light 
on the early days of the Institution. Any older stu- 
dents will confer a favor if they will write their recol- 
lections of the daily life and customs of the school, 
This matter is intended solely for the nse of the com- 
pilers, and will not be published in any way without 
the express permission of the writers, Address com- 
munications on this subject to 

W. W. and 8. B. DEwEEs, Westtown, Pa. 
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Diep, Twelfth Month 5th, 1895, of typhoid fever, 
near Whittier, lowa, MarTHA E. SHaw, daughter of 
Milton J. and Lonisa Shaw, in her eleventh year, & 
member of Springville Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing. She was an example of patience and quietnes 
all through her brief life, and was borne, we trust, by 
the everlasting arms into the rest prepared for her. 

, Twelfth Month 25th, 1895, of typhoid fever, 
near Whiitier, Iowa, Lrnttan Suaw, daughter of 
Milton J. and Louisa Shaw, aged nearly sixteen; & 
member of Springville Monthly and Particular Meet 
ing. The tendering influences of the Father's love 
were manifested towards her, when at thirteen, bein 
exposed to scarlet fever, she wrote, “If I get sick 
will hope for the best; it will be as the Lord thinks 
best. 1 want to be prepared to go to heaven, to that 
beautiful home on high where all is joy and love.” 
Although life was sweet to this young Friend, through 
mercy she was enabled to say, “ Do not worry, do 
not weep for me; I am not afraid to die, for I will be 
far happier in heaven than I am here on this earth.” 

—, Twelfth Mo. 9th, 1895, at her residence, “ Ash- 
lev,” near Torresdale, Pa. MARY WALKER BACcoy, 
wife of the late Josiah Bacon, in the eightieth year 
of her age. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 





